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the question of phraseology, or verbal investure. If the major term 
is thus constant in the minor and the minor is equally constant in the 
major, we must, in order to be duly explicit and exact, construct ver- 
bal terms that will consistently hold and carry the precise conception ; 
hence in dealing with the sensory degree we must find its dominant 
character under the head of senso-sensory, and its subordinates under 
the terms reason-sensory and wisdom-sensory : Then, in dealing 
with the rational, as the next higher form, we must find the sensory 
and sophial in form appropriate to that degree, and invest them with 
verbal terms accordingly ; and, proceeding to the next form, wisdom. 
we must find sense and reason there sophially conditioned, and give 
them verbal vesture accordingly. Thus we are led to construct and 
apply forms of investure befitting the actual conditions apprehended 
by strict conceptions of immutable law; the terminal form of that 
investure indicating the constant one and the prefixes thereof indicat- 
ing the variable conditions of the one. 

This is held to be a true method of procedure, to whatever extent 
analysis may be carried ; though it is deemed impracticable, and gen- 
erally difficult, to carry an analysis beyond the extent indicated in the 
formula. 

If this method be regarded as simply speculative and curious, aud 
void of practical availability in the affairs of experience, I would say 
that, as a comprehensive principle of creative law fundamental to all 
whole thought and all well-ordered conditions, I do not hesitate to 
propose it as a practical solvent of the knotty problems of the times, 
and as basic in a commanding science of mind and mind's essential 
conditions. If capable of such construction and use, there will be 
found no limit to practical reordering and reconstruction to be realized 
thereby, except in the actual consummation of Divine-Human Order ; 
wherein the flow of life must be continually accordant with perfected 
scientific organization. 

Let no one suppose this presentation assumes to be more than a 
faint outline, with briefest hints in definition. Nor must it be over- 
looked that the elements indicated will be found wearing very differ- 
ent aspects, in their productive function in development, and in their 
function of organic use in the play of fully developed conditions— all 
of which may be explicated on occasion. Theron Gray. 

Concord, N. H., Sept., 1875. 



Dr. HickoVs Definition of " Transcendental Louie." 

In the last number of this journal Dr. Hickok explained and de- 
fended in a concise manner his position in regard to the chief systems 
of (i.M-man Philosophy, whose principle he characterize.! under the 
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name of " Transcendental Logic." (See J. S. P. Vol. IX., pp. 222, 
328, 430). Kant, Fichte, Schelling and Hegel, he thinks, reached only 
an abstract generalization from experience as their highest principle, 
and this, whether called by them " absolute Ego," " absolute Identity," 
" Idea," " God," or " Self-determination," is only a totality of all po- 
tentialities, things, men. " The universal is but the total of empirical 
thought; Life, cognition and will are forms of thinking, and cre- 
ating can be conceived only as a process and result of interminable 
thought-activity." He would make the whole philosophy of Kant 
and his successors turn on the question of form and matter in judg- 
ments. 

In contrast with this principle he defines that of the "Logic of Rea- 
son " : " Instead in any way of a deduction from what is in experience, 
it is an induction from without and so a production of somewhrft that 
is wholly new knowledge. It sees in the experience a clear implication 
of a somewhat that must have already been, or the experience itself 
had been impossible [i. e., not derivable by analysis from experience 
as contained under the latter but inferable as the logically necessary 
condition of it]. It knows the conditions on which alone experience 
can be, and with which the experience must be and could not other- 
wise have been than it is. It is not therefore in any sense an arbitrary 
presupposition taken just because it has been needed; it is a legiti- 
mate prerequisition taken because known a priori to have been in 
order to the experience, and in which is the primal ' sufficient rea- 
son ' for the experience." 

Limiting as he does the work of the so-called "Transcendental 
Logic " to mere abstraction and generalization from human experi- 
ence, he affirms life, cognition, and will as found in Hegel's system to 
be only "forms of thinking." The " Idea in its identity" contains 
"all matter and form, thinking and being, in one," and is therefore 
pantheistic. 

Here, however, it is claimed that the Transcendental logic is not 
accredited with what is its due. Even for Kant it may be claimed 
that he did not abstract from experience but added to experience syn- 
thetically his " pure intuitions " and ideas. Looking at sense-percep- 
tion he saw that in order to make it possible there must be a logical 
condition ("prerequisition" as Dr. H. calls it) viz: Time and space 
must be conceded as forms of mind existing a priori. Time and 
space as forms of mind antedating all possible experience are not 
generalizations from experience, or as Kant expresses it they " are no 
discursive or as we say general conceptions of the relations of things, 
but pure intuitions." This he demonstrates by showing that we can- 
not think particular spaces or times without presupposing one univer- 
sal space or one universal time as the logical condition thereof. The 
particular spaces or times cau be thought only as limitations of the 
one all-embracing space or time. So too with the Ideas of God, 
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Freedom and Immortality. If sense-perception has its a priori form 
transcending all human experience, so too has the Will certain logical 
conditions which are required to make even the least of its acts possi- 
ble. These are first, its own spontaneity (Freedom); second, its im- 
mortality (freedom implies responsibility aud the latter implies im- 
mortality) ; third, God or the personality of the absolute (for man as 
rising in nature and the last link of its series can be neither free nor 
immortal unless the highest principle of the Universe is a free, per- 
sonal one, transcending Nature and any form of fate whatsoever.) And 
if the highest principle of the Universe is free and personal, it is cer- 
tain that Nature, emanating from such a source, will' close its series 
in a final product which will transcend it (Nature) and reflect the 
highest principle by means of aud through its own self-activity. So 
much is in Kant, on the surface or near the surface of his " Critique 
of the Practical Reason." To sum it up: Any, the slightest act of 
human will, preferring duty to sensuous desire, postulates God, Hu- 
man Freedom, Eesponsibility and Immortality, just as much as the 
perception of any space-occupying object implies out-lying space ex- 
tending ad infinitum. To a logical mind, as Kant shows, the 
briefest manifestation of that human will reveals in it an immortal 
individuality, and the personality of the highest Principle ot the 
Universe. 

What is in Kant is likewise ^in Fichte with still more intensity of 
expression and strictness of demonstration — (not, perhaps, to be found 
in any of the expounders of Fichte that have written popular sum- 
maries of his system, because they have studied first of all to be epi- 
grammatic and sensational in their account of it, and hence have ex- 
aggerated all its insights into paradoxes). 

Schelling's earlier system needs to be read in the light of his latter. 
His Mysticism must interpret his Philosophy of Nature. If one bears 
this in mind he will not find Schelling's system pantheistic. 

As for Hegel, his Logic and his Phenomenology of Mind everywhere 
show up mere abstractions or generalizations from experience to be 
inadequate. He uses the method of presupposition or " prerequisi- 
tion " constantly, and points out that it was the moving principle of 
the far-famed Platonic Dialectic. In his Republic (Book VI., Chap. 
XX. and XXI.) Plato defines the dialectic method as one that proceeds 
from the immediately given or assumed (i"ar vnodeoei?) back to its 
ultimate presuppositions, cancelling the first assumed on finding them 
inadequate, until it arrives at the first principle. In his Logic (Vol. 
III., 3 Abschnitt, Kap. III.) Hegel describes the nature of the " Idea," 
which he has reached as the ultimate principle of the Universe : "The 
highest, steepest summit, is the pure personality * * * * which 
possesses freedom." " The Absolute Idea is not merely soul but free 
subjective cognition that comprehends speculatively, aud exists inde- 
pendently as person and will, an impenetrable, atomic subjectivity, as 
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personal will and as theoretically cognizing all truth." Again in the 
Encyclopaedia (Vol. I., £236) he says : " This [the Ahsolute Idea] is 
the vdrjoi? vorjoeu? which Aristotle characterized as the highest form 
of the Idea." 

In his Logic he first examines whether truth or true heing is imme- 
diate or ahsolutely simple, whether, in short, being exists out of rela- 
tion. If auy being or^any somewhat exists entirely without relation, 
it cannot in anywise be determinate or have particularity or speciali- 
zation : it cannot exist for another or even for itself; it can have no 
difference from aught else. The simple immediate is absolutely null. 

Such categories as quality, quantity and measure are used by the 
mind with a presupposition that there is an independent simple imme- 
diateness. In fact the sensuous consciousness thinks all things as es- 
sentially existing, as self-subsistent, and while it does not deny rela- 
tion between them, it supposes all relation to be an accidental, unes- 
sential affair. 

The dialectical examination of the categories of Being (which is 
conducted in detail in the three volumes of Hegel's " Complete 
Logic ") results in proving that Relation is essential to all beings. 
That dependence is a necessary characteristic of individual existences. 
Each is in and through something else. Mediation is the basis of im- 
mcdiateness. Pure immediateness is consequently the illusion of im- 
mature thinking. Immediateness is apparent and phenomenal. 

The second task of logic is to examine the character of Phenome- 
nality (manifestation, appearance, seeming) and essentiality. Nega- 
tivity is shown to be relativity. Relativity is duality, and to it be- 
longs all finitude. Spinoza says : "All that is, is either in itself or in 
some other," i. e., it is either through its relation to something else, 
or non-related, or self-related. The category of dependence is solved 
by the principle of self-relation. The general formula is : (a) All is 
negative or relative ; each depends on another. This is the status of 
cause and effect, of force and manifestation, of form and matter, 
&c. (6) Dependence and Relation however are impossible, except as 
grounded through independence and self-relation. Otherwise we 
should have a dependent that did not depend on anything, or a relative 
that did not relate, (c) The independent is self-relating because it cannot 
be a simple immediate somewhat — such would be a form of being and 
devoid of relation, hence devoid of determinateness, and therefore 
null. It is relativity regarded as a whole, or totality. For the rela- 
tive by itself must be relative to itself. The negative by itself 
is the negative of itself. Self-relativity or self-negativity is 
self-determination, and, (a) involves pure universality as its 
first phase or determining-activity ; such pure identity is an 
Ego. {b) as determined it is the phase of particularity — self-objectiv- 
ity — reduction of identity to opposition and difference — conscious- 
ness, (c) as self-determining or totality it is a pure activity which con- 
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tinually generates difference, and yet continually dissolves this differ- 
ence into unity with itself through recognition, hence ^it is self-con- 
sciousness. This, then, is the highest principle of all. 

How the self-conscious One is related to the world we discussed in 
the note on " Pantheism, or God the Universe," (J. S. P. for July, 
1875). It would be a mistake (according to our view) to suppose this 
totality of self-relation a sort of indifferent totality or dead result. 
The essential point to note is that its self-relation reduces its differ- 
ences to identity, and yet the same self-relation is self-determination, 
and hence generative of difference. Such an activity is exactly what 
we find in self-consciousness, and is not possible as a dead identity • 
It is a living activity. As highest Principle of the Universe, it 
must next explain the world and the multiplicity of " potentialities, 
things, men." This i,t does, as we have endeavored to show in the 
note referred to. Editor. 



An Old Picture. 
Wrapped in a charmed indolence 
With slothful lashes half-dropped down, 
On cheeks just flushed with quickened sense 
Of some sweet pain that she has known — 

'Tis so the artist paints her, well 

If we could break the silences 

•Of long-forgotten years to tell 

What followed on those hours of peace. 

If we could read in those calm eyes 

The story of her after years — 

If any ship, sailud any seas 

And brought her costly freight of tears. 

If agony held secret power 
To pale the sweetness of her mouth — 
And rob her of her pictured dower 
Of beauty, or her heritage of youth, 

What then ? we know that she was fair — 
We know that through immortal years 
The canvas boasts the unfaded hair, 
The glorious eyes, undimmed with tears. 

How much of joy or pain was hers, 
What curious soul should guess or care ? 
We stand among her worshippers 
And only know — that she was fair. 
Boston, October, 1875. Mary Christine Kipp. 



